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continued to grow more audible on his ear. 


‘ed to be approaching the fort with extreme caution. H was soon upon his feet, attending to his customary 
In vain the startled sentinel sent a searching glance | avocations. 

in every direction through the surrounding gloom; | 
no form could be seen, though the sound evidently | his chamber and entered the breakfast-parlour, where 


It was eight o'clock before Howard descended from 


||he found the governor's family already assembled ; 


— “ Who goes there? Stand!” he at length ex- | for our ancestors, it must be observed, at the period 


CHAPTER VI. 


Of night impatient, we demand the day— | 
The if y arrives—then for tbe night we pray.—Blackm. 





claimed, at the same time cocking his piece. 
The sound of footsteps instantly ceased ; 


voice, which seemed to proceed from beneath the | table w 


||of this authentic narrative, kept better hours than do 


| " 
and a||many of their descendants at the nage day. The 
| 


was spread, and from a large silver urn in its 


Wit it never be day!” exclaimed Kelly, as he) platform on which he stood, replied, in a tone not) centre, arose a sinuous column of fragrant vapour, 


impatiently paced the ramparts of Fort George, re-| much above a whisper, 

peatedly turning his eyes to the east, in search of! + Me—Hassan. The watchman no see me.” 
some indications of returning light. The chapel) And where have you been all night?” 
clock had long since announced the hour of four,’ 
and the weather-beaten sentinel had been nearly two! I been, Massa Kane. 
hours upon his post, exposed to the rude “ peltings) ali about it.” 

No wonder that he was im-!! 


But let me in, and I tell you 


of the pitiless storm.” ** You know very well, Hassan, that no one can 
patient of the dilatory lapse of time, and, had he feit! be admitted till after reveille beat; 
ina poetical vein, would doubtiess have exclauned than likely that you will be beaten for leaving the 
with Richard, 


fort without leave, and remaining out all night. Fo: 


By yon heaven, my stern the present, you must remain where you are. 


Tinpatieone chides this tardy-gaited night, Dida’t y , 
Who, ise « foul and ugly witch, does limp idn't you promise to 
So tediousty away! ‘let me in if it wa'n't done to-night? 


And it is all 
But Edward Kelly was not very conversant with Quack’s fault that you have not warmed your fingers 
Shakspeare, and was probably too much chilled by! long ago. Hughson says it must not be trusted to his 
his exposed situation to feel any thing like poetical) clumsy management again. But I shall freeze here; 
fervour. He theretore contented himself with the) and see, it is daylight—let me in quick, or it will be 
simple exclamation that commences this chapter—/ all discovered.” 
“ Will it never be day Kelly had, in reality, no wish to subject the poor 
And, now we think of it, it is more than probabie/! fellow to a severe flogging ; he therefore, after work- 
that some of our fair readers—that is, if this humble) ing a little longer on his terrors, descended to the 
enuugh to engage the atteation 





* No—you joke, Massa. 


narrative be fortunate 
of ladies—may unite with poor Kelly in the above; 


gate, and gave him admittance. 
* Goto Hughison’s as soon as you are relieved,” 
exclamation. ‘The tale, they will recollect, com. | said the negro, in a whisper. 


* Every thing is pre- 
imenced at ap early candlelight, on the evening of St. 


pared; and when you mount guard, at twelve to- 
Patrick's day ; and, after labouring through five chap-| morrow night........."" 
ters, there are, as yet, no symptoms of a coming * That is Kane’s hour,” replied the soldier. 


morning. But let them exercise a little of that hea-))  * Kane!” 


venly patience for which their sex is so justly celebra-! 


ext laimed the negro, in evident alarm. 
Are you not Kane ! 
ted, and we promise to multiply incidents so * fast) I said nothing.” 

and thick, ** What is to be done by Quack, at twelve o’clock 
it be night or day, unless we take the liberty to re-) to-morrow night ?” 

mind wl So, begging pardon for this shgrt di- “oO, nothing; only Hughson promise to 

. . . , |! r ‘5 
gression, we hasten back to the story. send Massa Kane a bottle of rum, when he mount 


The whole town was now hushed in repose and) guard. Nothing else, Massa.” 


No—I see, it is Kelly! But 


* that they will scarcely remeniber whether 


Massa, 


silence, save when the heavy tramp of a solitary 
watchman was answered by the bay of some watch-/ of light had begun to adorn the east. Kelly ascended 
ful house-dog. The streets were thinly carpeted with 1 


to the ramparts with a slow-match in his hand, and 


a silvery crust, which, to the most cautious footfall, in an instant the scene was lighted A with a brilliant 
veturned a crackling sound that could be heard at a’ but m ynentary corruscation, succeeded by the deaf- 
om the | ening report of an e:xghteen pounder, reverberated by 


southeast, bur was no longer freighted with rain or several successive echoes, the last of which died away 


great distance. ‘The wind still blew a gale f 
sleet; and a dark mass of broken clouds in the west | among the hills and groves of “ King’s Farm.” and 
e 4 Hie ‘ ’ ¢ 
was partially lighted by the declining luminary it) the pine forests of New-Jersey. 
concealed. 


liassan hastened to 
the kitchen, in order to be found among the earliest 


5 


Kelly at length paused in his circumscribed march ; | risers of the domestics; and the morning relief soon | 
and, after resorting to the usual exercise for restoring |! permitted Kelly to snatch an hour’s necessary repose ir 


warmth to his chilled and benumbed fingers, he wrap-) in the barracks. 


In the mean time, Tloward’s coxswain and boat's 
which completely crew were in readiness to « mbark;: 


ped himself more closely in his watch-coat, and stood | 
tveclining against a sentry-box, 
sheltered him from the wind. In this situation his, the orders of their commander, who was still com- 
fancy naturally reverted to the more comfortable one, 


and only awaited 
fortably snoring on a bed of down, beneath a rich || 
before a cheer-) canopy of crimson damask, dreaming of his native 
ful blazing hearth, and by the side of the girl he! E ngland and naval glory. 


in which he had passed the evening, 


The morning, however, || 


loved. From this pleasing reverie, however, he was! r; ipidly advanced; until, roused from their slumbers. 
soon awakened by the sound of footsteps which seem-| 


by the cheerful reveille, every inmate of the fortress 


when it is more 


‘The chapel clock here struck five; and faint streaks | 


ither counts 


ee 
of her acquired 


ifather’s invited guest, however, 


jthat sweetly whispered of some grateful bubbling be- 
Two ladies, in elegant morning neg- 
| liges, were seated on a sofa on one side the fire-place, 


: 
|| Verage within. 


** Where have I been! You know very well where | protected from the effects of opening doors by a rich 


| Chinese screen, that extended, in a zig-zag course, 
|, half across the apartment. 

| On the entrance of Howard, both females politely 
‘arose from their s¢ at, and, with gracious smiles, ad- 
vanced to meet him, while the governor introduced 
them as his wife and daughter. 


with her son, a genuine exqui- 


A widowed sister, 
lately from England, 
site, or dandy—we forget by which term these non- 
descript animals were known at that period—were 
shortly added to the party, and the whole were soon 
seated, in due order, around the well-furnished table 
Leforementioned. 

During this repast, Howard had but little oppor- 
tunity of studying character, as the topics introduc ed 
were mostly common-place, such as related to the 
weather, the war, &c.; with the usual number of ana- 
themas against the pretender and the pope—the third 
person in the tio, of course, not being mentioned by 
name in presence of the ladies. He saw and heard 
enguch, however, to convince him that the governor's 
lady was a matronly female of superior attainments; 


|| poss@ssing a due share of national dignity and family 


pride; which was, however, happily tempered and 
softened by a native sweetness of disposition, anda 
consequent delicate urbanity of gnanners: that her 
sister, the widow Benton, possessed less intellect than 
pride, and less feeling than either: that voung Ben- 
ton was an arrant coxcomb; and that his cousin, the 
lovely Lavinia Clark, was ap angel, whose external 
charms were only equalled by the beauties of hes 
mind. 

The continued violence of the southeast gale, to 
gether with the floating we inthe bay, still rendered 
hopeless any attempts wine h might be suggested of 
the Isabella’s barge reaching this vessel in safety. 
This circumstance, however, was po longer regretted 
by Lieutenant Howard, whose recent impatience to 


depart was now wholly absorbed in the pleasure with 


which he listened to the melody of Lavinia’s voice, 
contemplated the graces of her person, or admired 
the charms of her mu 

Although richly endowed with every feminine ac- 
omplishment that wealth cor ld procure in the mo- 
v, this interesting fair one still displayed 
an unassuming simplicity of manners, a Certain in- 
j}describable naivete, which Lioward found to be irre 
isistibly fascinating. As her native good sense ren 
dere d her fully capable of appreciating the real worth 
ndowmenis, she neither overrated 
their value, nor exhibited them too cheaply. As her 
and one that had 


« done the state sume service,’ Howard had only to 
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intimate a wish for a specimen, and it 
granted, with an alacrity and a grace that rendered || 
the favour doubly acceptable. The harp was Lavinia’s | 
favourite instrument; but she was also mistress of the 
guitar and the harpsichord; and either instrument, 
accompanied with her voice, had charm sufficient to 
captivate a more stoical heart than that which throb- | 
bed in the bosom of Howard. I 





heavy sigh; ‘and what aid can I expect from the hand of 
a delicate woman? Can you break these chains from my 


swoln limbs, opeu the iron portals of my dungeon, or close |, 


the grave which yawns at my feet ’—Leave me, therefore, 
fair girl! to die; nor give birth to hopes you cannot realize, 
and which can only add bitterness to the pangs of death.” 
“Much is in my power,” returned Mary, quickly: 
“though | cannot release you, without the aid of some of 


a! 


ae “ae = — : : _ ——— 
was instantly * My friends have forsaken me,” said the duke, with a | but, ere its last flash expired, she beheld the giant form of 


her brother rising like a dark shadow through the gloom 


| No cry burst from her lips as she sunk shuddering at his 


feet; prayers for mercy to him she knew were vain; and 
she had died beneath his hand without a struggle, had not 
the feelings of maternal love mastered the feelings of death, 
and in tones which thrilled even the savage heart of her 
murderer, she exclaimed—** My child!—My child !—Alex- 
ander! have mercy on my child!” 

Just at the moment Mary Greame expired, the duke 


'| your followers, from this den of iniquity, | can, at least,! 
i!) 3 


THE ROMANCE 


OF HISTORY. 





THE DUKE OF ROTHESAY ; 
AN HISTORICAL SKETCH. 
(Concluded.) 


Litre could be expected from the tenderness of a parent 
who was a stranger to the feelings of humanity, who, to 
gratify the first base passion of his breast, had eagerly 
undertaken to be the executioner of his prince ; who, with- 
out one mental struggle, had consented to become the in- 
strumeni of destruction in the hands of tra‘tors. 

Subjected to the harshest treatment from that father and 
brother, Mary Greame had hailed the arrival of the duke 
of Rothesay at the casile as an event which would termi- 
nate her sufferings; and she had long determined to ask 
his protection for herself and infant. 

She now saw the hopes perish she had so fondly in- 
dulged ; she heard the unfortunate prince condemned to 
a death, at the bare mention of which humanity shudders ; 
and she resolved, by one bold effort, to save herself and 
him. Two days had rolled slowly over the royal captive ; 
but time, in its flight, brought to him no healing on its 
wings. Never had the rosy light of day pierced the depths 
of that dark prison-house ; the wretched men who had ter- 
minated their earthly career in its interminable gloom, had 
there found also a grave, and the empty chain which hung 
suspended over the unhallowed spot was the sole memorial 
of their fate. 

The duke was seated on one of these unturfed mounds, 
pondering over his perished hopes and his present forlorn 
condition, recalling the many instances which he had known 
of the instability of human grandeur; the feverish irritation 
of suspense at length yielding to the agonizing calls of hun- 
ger, a sickening chill crept through his shuddering frame ; 
and the appalling conviction, that days must elapse before 
exhausted nature could terminate his sufferings, pressed so 
intensely on his mind, that, yielding to the weakness of we 
moment, he bent his head on his throbbing hands, and 
wept long and bitterly. « 

From this waste of feeling he was roused by what seem- 
ed the sound of approaching footsteps. He started, and 
listened with au interest so intense, that it seemed to 
sharpen the fierce calle of hunger. Nor was he mistaken 
in his conjecture; a light streamed through a narrow cre- 
vice in his dungeon-wall; and a female voice chanted, in 
soft, low accents, near him— 

There's hope for those who sleep 
In the cold and silent grave, 

For those who simile, for those who weep 
For the foeman and the slave, 

There's hope on the battle plain, 
"Mid the charging shock of foes ; 

On the dark and troubled main, 
When the gale in thunder blows 

He who dispenses hopes to all, 
Withholds it not from thee ; 

He breaks the wo-worn captive’s thrall, 
And sets the prisoner free ! 

The voice ceased: and the duke, approaching the crevice 
through which the light streamed, instantly recognized the 
delicate features, and slight form, of the young feimale he 
had seen in the hall on the first night of his imprisonment. 
She stood amid the gloom of the damp vaults, wrapped in 
a dark cloak, holding a small silver iamp in her hand, which 
revealed the marble paleness of her face, and shed a soft 
glory round the fair tresses which shaded it. 


** Beautiful stranger |” exclaimed the duke in a faltering 


voice, ‘why risk your life to infuse hope into the breast of 


a lost, unhappy man? 

“All is not lost, my lord," returned Mary, stepping 
nearer, and speaking with energy, “while one heart re- 
mains true to your cause, and is willing to aid you 


| prolong the final fulfilment of your sentence ; and in gain- | 


||ing even a small portion of time, much may be achieved. 
| The just God, in whose hand is the fate of princes, may 
frustrate the stratagems of your enemies, and raise up some 


| friend to save you.” 
| 9 


“You are right! 
from her words: “time may do all things for me, 


exclaimed the duke, gathering hope 


convince the king of the strong delusion under which he has || 


|! acted, and break the shaft in the bow of my enemies.” 

| As he ceased speaking, Mary advanced towards the aper- 
ture, and thrust through some thin oaten cakes, which she 
and Margaret had prepared for that purpose. The prince 

|| received them with the avidity of a starving man; but, ere 
jhe tasted the tempting food, he said, ** Lady! your good- 

||ness is of no avail; I perish with thirst!” 

The crimson glow mounted even to the brow of the high- 
minded woman: she turned trembling away, as in broken 
accents she replied, “ Water is not in my gilt to bestow: | 
can only offer you drink from the same fount that supplies 


my infant with life. 

‘« You are a mother, then?” returned the astonished 
duke, deeply affected at this proof of her loyalty. Say not 
lthat you are the wife of the sordid John Selkirk, or his in- 
3 


famous son.” 
|| “Alas!” said Mary Greame, bursting into tears, “ my 


} 
|| heart is desolate—my husband is in his grave: that gallant 


) chief, for whose untimely death even you, noble Kothesay, 
did not disdain to weep——”" 

“Generous woman! you are no stranger to me now,’ 

regarding her with the most tender in- 


‘returned the duke, 
terest. “It is the widow of my brave Fergus Greame, who 

would prolong my life at the peril of her own. Should 
|| heaven restore me to my lawful rights, you may claim my 
\ gratitude, even to the half of my throne.” 
i “Hush! hash! noble Rothesay ! circumstances can alone 
i] compel you to use these flattering words to one of my de- 
| gree. 
| reward I ask for my present services is your protection for 
| my infant son.” 
| Before the prince could answer, the castle-bell struck two ; 
land its heavy toll awaking the dull echoes of those gloomy 
| vaults, Mary started, extinguished her light, and instantly 
| retired. 
| Weeks rolled on; and every night brought the danghter 
llof Selkirk to the prison of the duke, who hailed her ap- 
| proach with feelings of rapture, that almost lightened the 

horrors of captivity. 

By the means of a trusty messenger, she informed a pow- 

| erful nobleman of the prince’s faction, of his royal master’s 

situation, and the precarious tenure on which he held his 
life 

Lord Maxwell returned a favourable answer, and added 

lated 
with these tidings, her joy almost surpassed the bounds ot 


the promise of a rescue on the following morning. 


| prudence. 

' How will he rejoice in this blessed intelligence !"" she 
; exclaimed, as she equipped herself for her nocturnal visit : 
Then, 


taking her babe trom the cradle, she held him long and 


“to-morrow, and my prince, my hero, is free!’ 


fondly to her breast. “* And you, my cherub boy !"" she con- 
tinucd, passionately kissing him, ‘ may rest in safety, 
Then, 


pressing the hand of her old nurse, she bade her pray for 


nor 


fear the cruel threats of evil men.’ affectionately 


her success and safe return 

The old sybil shook her head—** My lady, in life we are 
in death, sayeth the priest. Go, and heaven speed you 
Phe nicht-wind blew fresh and coldly as Mary Greame 
\ sudden 
She paused, 


descended the steps that led to the dungeon. 
and unknown dread crept over her and 
seemed doubtful for a moment whether to advance or re- 
tire; then, remembering that she was the messenger of glad 
She had 


not reached the bottom of the steps, ere an tron grasp de- 


tidings, she stilled her fears and sprung forward. 


‘tained her course. The light fell from her palsied hand ;' talents and on his inclination. 


It may }) 


started from a troubled slumber. His heart was beating 
violently ; a cold damp stood upon his brow ; and, clasping 
his hands together, he exclaimed with fervour, “ Thank 
God, it was but a dream '"’—He struggled with himself, but 
could not overcome the horrors that had haunted his sleep 
He rose from the ground and listened. A death-like si. 
lence reigned around.—* Mary!" he exclaimed, in an im. 
patient voice, ““why do not you come, according to you 
promise /—where do you tarry!" Sleep again closed his 
eyes: a soft light filled the dungeon, and the being he in- 
voked again stood before him.—* Ha!” he cried, holding 
out his hand towards her, ** Maxwell has been true to his 
oath. He has burst the bars of my prison, aud sent you 
sweet messenger of mercy ' to announce my freedom.” A 
smile past over the wan features of Mary Greame; an ex 
pression of ineffable sweetness filled her eyes, and, pointing 
upwards, the vision faded from his dream, as mist-wreaths 
The morning revealed the 
The earl of 


vanish at the glance of day 
depths of that dungeon to the light of day. 


| Maxwell took possession of the fortress in the name of the 


lt 


Should you ever wear the crown of Scotland, all the 


king; but he whom they sought was no more ; heart-broken, 
and disgusted with the ills of life, he had exchanged an 
s 


. 


earthly diadem for an eternal crown. 3. 





VARIETIES. 





LADY CAROLINE LAMBE. 


Most of our readers may remember, that a few years ago 
it was very currently reported that Lady Caroline Lambe 
had, in a moment of passion, struck down one of her pages 
with a stool. When Tom Moore was told of this by Lord 
Strangford, he said, ‘Oh! nothing is more natural for a 
literary lady than to double down a page.”—“I would ra- 
ther,”’ replied his lordship, “advise Lady Caroline to tur 
over a new leaf.” 


A CRANIOLOGIST 


Dining in company with a gentleman who was given t» 
exceed in his potations, unwilling to lose any opportunity 
of advancing his favourite science, on the gentleman leaving 
the room, took occasion to observe to his wife, “ Ah, ma- 
dam, what a fine musician your husband is! | never saw the 
organ of music so fully developed.” “ Indeed, sir,” said 
the lady, “I don’t know what organ he may have, but it 
any, | am sure it’s a barrel-organ.”’ 


YOUNG NAPOLEON. 
The young Napoleon is an interesting youth, beantifaliy 
formed, with the countenance and the fine cut lips of his 
father, and the blue eyes of his mother. One cannot see 
this blooming youth, with his inexpressible tint of melan- 
choly and thoughtfulness, without a deep emotion. He has 
not that marked, plain, and familiar ease of the Austrian 
princes, who seem to be every where at home; but his de- 
Ile 


a noblenes: 


meanour is more dignified noble, and in the extreme. 


has strides with 


that 


an Arabian steed, which he 


gives the promise of as good horsemanship as tha 
His escadron al 
most adore him; and he commands with a precision and a 


He is 


by virtue of an imperial decree, proprietor of the eight do 


for which his father was so celebrated 


military eye, which prognosticate a future general 


mains of the grand duke of Toskana, in Bohemia, with aa 


income of above twenty thousand pounds sterling; a great 
er revenue than is enjoyed by any of the imperial princes, 
the His title Duke ot 


“ Eur Durchlaucht,” (Votre 


Archduke Charles excepted, 
Reichstadt 


Altesse.) 


is, 

He is addressed 
His rank is immediately after that of the princes 
of the reigning house, the Austrian family of Este and Tos 
kana. Ilis court establishment is the imperial princes ; he 
has his obersthofmeister, his lord chamberlain, aids-de- 
camp, and a corresponding household. In possession, as 
he is, of a large fortune, his destination will depend on his 


Austria as it is 
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URSULINE CONVENT. | 
The Ursuline community at Mount Benedict, Charles- 
town, is about two and a half miles from Boston, delight- 
fully located, and commanding one of the most rich and 
variegated prospects in the United States. The plan of 
education pursued here is very extensive, embracing all 
those attainments which are considered necessary, useful, 
or ornamental in society. The first and leading object with 
the ladies who have the charge of instruction, is to impress 
upon the minds of their pupils the importance of the great 
and sublime truths of religion ; the other pursuits are such 
useful and elegant studies as are introduced into our best 
conducted and most popular female seminaries. j 
Adjoining the establishinent is a garden, beautifully laid 


out, to which the young ladies always have access. Besides 
this, they are allowed, on days of recreation, to extend 
their walks over the whole farm, attended, however, by one 
or more of their instructers. One of the regulations of the 
establishment is, that each young lady, who applies for ad- 
mission, bring with her a bed and bedding, six napkins, six 
towels, and table furniture, consisting of a silver table and 
teaspoon, knife, fork, and tambler; all which are returned 
at her departure. The uniform of the young ladies con- 
sists, on week days, of a gray bombazet dress, and white 
on Sundays. American Traveller 


SIGHS OF CHILDHOOD. 
The harp of sorrow utters no note so deeply distressing, | 
Tears 


aud cries are the natural expressions of thew vehement feel- | 


so thrillingly pathetic, as the sighs of childhood. 


ings, and they spe ak cricf as transient as snow-flakes in a | 
sunny sky; but sighs are the language of a heart grown 
old—they are taught by blighted hope and chilled affection, 
What has happy childhood to do with sighs? 


VALUE OF TIME. 


An Italian philosopher expressed in his motto, * that time 
was his estate: an estate which will, indeed, produce 
nothing without cultivation; but which will always abun- 
dantly repay the labours of industry, and satisfy the most 
extensive desires, if no part of it be suffered to lie waste by 
negligence, to be overrun with noxious plants, or laid out 
for show, rather than use. 





SINGULAR INTERPOSITION. 

A lady had a tame bird, which she was in the habit of 
letting out of its cage every day. One morning, as it was 
picking crumbs of bread off the carpet, her cat, who always | 
before showed great kindness for the bird, seized it on a 
sudden, and jumped with it in her mouth upon a table. The 
lady was much alarmed for the fate of her favourite—but, 
on turning about, instantly discerned the cause. The door 
had been left open, and a strange cat had just come into 
the room '—After turning it out, her own cat came down 
from her place of safety, aud dropped the bird, without do- 
ing it the smallest injury. 





THORBURN’S SEED STORE. 


Mr. Thorburn, the elder, who keeps a seed store in New- 
York with his son, came from Scotland a nail-maker. He 
next kept a small grocery, and after this commenced paint- 
ing flower-pots. One day he purchased a plant, and put it 
intoa pot in his shop, todraw attention. Some person bought 


the plant and pot. This gave him the idea of selling plants, 





and he soon displayed a hundred, which excited much at- 
tention, the selling of plants being something new under 


the sun. People soon began to inquire for the seeds of 





plants; this induced Mr. Thorburn to think of selling seeds 
With great difficulty he collected seeds to the amount of 
fifteen dollars—this was in 1504. 


nually sell seeds and plants to an amount exceeding fwenty 


He and his son now an- 


thousand dollars. Their premises are eighty by ninety feet, 
and in front is an elegant green-house, in which are about 
three thousand plants trom all climes, putting forth their 
flowers in all the gayety of spring. Hamp. Gaz. 





MISERY. 
lf misery be the eect of virtue, it should be reverenced ; 
it of ill-fortune, to be pitied ; and if of vice, not to ve insuit- 
ed; because it is, perhaps, itself a punishment adequate to 
the crime by which it was produced; and the humanity of 
that man can deserve no panegyric, who is capable of re- 
proaching a criminal in the hauds of the cxecutione: 


Cassius is a favourite of ours. We think him one of the Na long life, it has been my unvaried rule, never to put off till 
best poets of the day. Our readers will thank us for copy- |/the morrow the duties which should be performed to-day. 


ing his productions. 
FROM THE BOSTON STATESMAN. | 
PASSAGES. 

She was a deep-eyed creature, with a lip 

That Greek would melt on. You would long to be 
A fly that you might fiud her in her sleep, 

And, with an insect’s frenzy, bite, and die 
And then the colour in ber cheek !—You'd sweat 
Her first young blush had got entangled there 


| 


1 loved her—could I help it !—told her so— 
I couldn't see her for my tears, in telling ; 
And so I shut my eyes, and kept the flow 
Uf my young feelings like a fountain welling. 
I dar’d not raise my eyes—yet one look—one '!— 
* Dear Altamira!” —W hat! confusion !—gone! Cassivs. 








They may talk of “ love in a cottage,’ 
Aad bowers of the trelliced vine ; 
Of nature bewitchingly simple, 
And milk-maids half divine : | 
They may talk of the pleasure of sleeping 
in the shade of a spreading tree, | 
And a waik with a nymph at morning. 
Who trips with a footstep free 


But give me a sly flirtation 
By the light of a chandelier, 
With music to play in the pauses 
And nobody over near: 

Or give me a seat on the sofa, 
VWitha glass of « spec ial wine, 
And mamma too blind to discover 
ihe small white hand in mime 


Your “love in a cottage” gets hungry, 
Your “ vine” is a nest for flix s, , 

“ Dimplicity”’ cuts the graces, 
Aud 5 our milk-maids talk of pies 

You sink to your shady slumber, 
And wake with a bug in your ear 

Aud your damsel that walks im the morning 
Is shod like a mountaineer 


True love” is at home on a carpet, 
And mightily likes his ease ; 
And “ true love” has an eye for a capon, 
And starves in your “shady trees.” 
His wing is the fan of a lady, 
liis foot’s an invisible thing, 
And his arrow is tipped with a jewel, 
And shot from a silver string 





REMINISCENCES, 


TILE LAST HOURS OF WASHINGTON, 





FROM CURTIS’ KECOLLECTIONS 


Twesty- IGHT years have passed since an interesting 
group were assembled in the death-room, and witnessed the 
last hours of Washington. So keen and unpreparing hath 
been the sy the of time, that, of all those who watched over 
the patriarch’s couch, on the thirteenth and fourteenth of 
December, 1799, but a single personage survives. | 

On the morning of the thirteenth, the general was engaged 
in making sume improvement in front of Mount Vernon 
As was usual with him, he carried his own compass, noted 
his obsersations, and marked out the ground. The day be- 
came rainy, with sleet, and the improver remained so long 
exposed to the inclemency of the weather as to be conside- 
rably wetted before his retura to the house About one 
o'clock he was seized with chillness and nausea, but having 
changed his clothes, he sat down to his in-door work—there 
beimg no momeut of his time for which he had not provided 
an appropriate employment, 

At night, on joining his family circle, the general eom- 
plained of slight indisposition, and, after a single cup of tea, 
repaired to his library, where he remained writing until be- 
tween cleven and twelve o'clock. Mrs. Washington retired 
about the usual family hour, but becoming alarmed at not 
hearing the accustomed sound of the library-door, as it 
closed for the night, and gave signal for rest in the well- 


| regulated mansion, she rose again, and continued sitting 


up, in much anxiety and suspense. At lencth the well- 
known step was heard on the stair, and upon the general’s 
entering his chamber, the lady chided him for Staying up 
so late, knowing himself to be unwell; to which W ashing- 
ton made this memorable reply: ‘“ [ came as soon as my 
business was accomplished. You well know, that, through 


Having first covered up the fire with care, the man of 
mighty labours sought repose ; but it came not as it had long 
been wont to do, to comfort and restore, after the many and 
earnest occupations of the well-spent day. The night was 
spent in feverish restlessness and pain. “ Tired nature's 
sweet restorer, balmy sleep,” was destined no more to visit 
his couch; yet the manly sufferer uttered no complaint, 
would permit no one to be disturbed in their rest on bis ac- 
count, and it was only at day -break he would consent that 
the overseer might be called in, and bleeding resorted to. 
A vein was opened, but without affording relief, Couriers 
were despatched to summon Dr. Craik, the family, and 
Drs. Dick and Brown, as consulting physicians, all of whom 
came with speed he proper remedies were administered, 
but without producing their healing effects, while the pa- 
tient, ¥ ielding to the anxious looks of all around him, waived 
his usual objection to medicines, and took those whi h were 
prescribed, without hesitation or remark. The medical gen- 
tlemen spared not their skill, and all the resources of then 
art were exhausted in unwearied endeavours to preserve 
this noblest work of nature. 

The night approached—the last night of Washington ; the 
weather became severely cold, while the group gathered 
nearer to the couch of the sufferer, watching, with intense 
He spoke but 


litle. To the respectful and affectionate inquiries of an old 


anxiety, for the slightest dawning of hope 


family servant, as she smoothed 
felt himsell, } ‘Lam very i.” To Dr. Craik, 


his earnest Companion in arms, longest tried and bosom 


down his pillow, how he 


« answered, 


friend, he observed: “ lam dying, sir—tut am vot afraid 


todie.”” To Mes. W ashington, he said (ho to my escrow, 
and in the private drawer you will find two papers—bring 
them to me They were brought. He continued: “ These 
are my wills —preserve this one, and burn the other 
Which was ace ordingly done. Calling to Col, Lear, he said 
* Let my corpse be he pt the us ial period of three days,” 
Here we would beg leave to remind our readers that, in 
a former part of this work, we have said that Washington 
was old-fashioned in much of his habits and manners, and 
m some ot his opens; nor was he the less to be admired 
on those accounts The custom of ker prog the dead for the 


scriptural period of three days, is derived from remote anti 


| quity ; and arose, not from fear of premature interment, as 


in modern times, but from motives of veneration towards 


the deceased; for the better enabling the relatives and 


| friends to assemble from a distance, to perform the funeral 


rites; for the prous wate hinges of the corpse ; and for a 








sad, yet endearing ceremonials, with which we delight to 
pay our last duties to the remains of those we bave loved 
The patient bore his acute sufferings with manly forti 
tude, and perfect resignation to the Divine will—while, as 
the night advanced, it became evident that he was sinking 
and he seemed fully aware that his “ hour was nig! He 
inquired the time, and it was answered, a few moments to 
twelve. He spoke no more—the hand of death was upon 
him, and he was conscious that his “ hour was come 
With surprising self-possession, he prepared to die. Com 
posing his form at length, and folding his arms upon his 


bosom, without a sig without a groan, the tather of his 





country expired, gently, as though an infant died. Nor pang 
nor struggle told when the noble spirit took its noiseless 
flight; while so tranquil appeared the manly features in 
the repose of death, that some moments had passed ere 
those around could believe that the patriarch was no more 

It may be asked, and why was the ministry of religion 
wanting to shed its peaceful and benign lustre upon the last 
hours of Washington?) Why was he, to whom the obser 
vance of sacred things were ever primary duties through 
life, without their consolations in his last moments? We 
answer, circumstances did not permit, It was but fora 
little while that the disease assumed so threatening a cha- 
racter as to forbid the encouragement of hope, yet, to stay 
that summons which none may refuse, to give farther days 
to him whose “ time-honoured life’ was so dear to man 
kind, prayer was not wanting to the Throne of Grace.— 
Close to the couch of the sufferer, resting her head upon 
that ancient book, with which she had been wont to hold 
pious Communion, a portion of every day, for more than 
half a century, was the venerable consort, absorbed in si 
lent prayer, and from which she only arose when the mourn- 
ing group prepared to bear her from the chamber of the 
dead, Such were the last hours of Washington 
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ESSAYIST. 





FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
EPISTOLARY CORRESPONDENCE. 


I was in company, the other day, with a friend of! 


mine, a young bachelor of twenty-five, when the post- | have loved—that we can hardly credit the informa- | 


boy came along and handed him a letter. It was 
eagerly opened, and perused with much attention, | 


| cation to which he is subject, but it can never restore 
in its former perfection that cheerfulness which his 
correspondence had so nearly destroyed. There is 
something so unexpected, so stunning, in the intelli- 
|gence which informs us of the marriage of one with 
| whom we have been on terms of intimacy—whom we 


|tion received, however much we may have expected 


lit; we can scarce believe it possible that those whom 
and, towards the close, with many changes of coun- || We love so much should love others more than our- | 


EE 
| 
| REPOSITORY. 





FOR THE NEW-YURK MIRROR. 


THE AGREEABLE DISAPPOINTMENT. 


O, that I thought it could be in a woman 

To feed for aye her lamp and fires of love, 

To keep ber constancy in pligbt and youth, 

Outliving beauty’s outward, with a mind 

} That doth renew, swifter than hlowd decays.—Shakspeare 


: 





Wao that has journeyed through the pleasant state 


. | , cu > e ‘ . . « af: 
tenance. ‘The workings of a mind strangely disturb- | selves; and when we are at last convinced that such | Of Pennsylvania, but has paused at the beautiful and 


ed, and in great commotion, were soon visible in/||is the case, we mourn their exit from our circle as if 
every feature: so much so, that I wondered greatly || We were never to be in their presence again. 


what could be in the letter of such vast importance | 


This occurrence has led me to reflect much and 


as to cause such changes of complexion in his coun- || often on the propriety of individuals of the different 
tenance—what intelligence could be contained there | sexes holding correspondence with each other, in 


. . { 
of such consequence as to render his feelings of so) 
I began to fear that | have been entered into. 


his senses had left him, or were, at least, much im-|| 


variable and alarming a nature. 


cases where no engagements, in respect to marriage, 
It engenders hopes seldom 
realized—gives cause of false reports respecting a 


. . . ' - . 
paired, so singular did his appearance strike me.) contemplated union of the parties, when the cor- 
My fears increased not a little on perceiving how||respondence happens to be made public, and is 


fiercely his eyes rolled and sparkled, and how great} 
a resemblance they bore to those of a maniac whom, 
I had seen, and pitied, but a short time previous. It; 
was not long, however, before he assumed his natural | 
appearance, except that he kept his sight intently | 
fixed on one object, and paid no kind of attention | 
whatever to that which was passing around him. 
‘She is lost to me for ever'’ he at last exclaimed, |) 
in a mock heroic tone, and then insensibly dropped | 
the letter on the ground. Curiosity, in this in- | 
stance, usurped the place of politeness, and induced 

me to read that which had caused such strange emo- 

tions. I found the letter had been written by a young 

lady, just married—one with whom I was myself ac- 

quainted, who had for some time past maintained 

with him a friendly correspondence. From the sen-! 
timents of friendship contained in her letters, he had 


indulged hopes, and fond ones too, of their being dic- 
tated by love. Her last convinced him of the cor- 
trary—her acquaintance with him, as mine with her, 
had been formed and cherished for years. They | 
had played and romped together when they were 


children ; and now that age had, in some measure, 
called in question the propriety of these expressions 
of friendship, and the changing events of time had 
set their places of residence apart from each other, 
they had recourse todhat mode of cherishing the ex- 
istence of former sentiments which seldom fails—the 
maintenance of an epistolary correspondence. In 
this light had she viewed the letters which had pass- 
ed between them, but he beheld them bearing a dif- 
ferent aspect. His sentiments, as expressed, were 
nothing more than those of friendship—disinterested 
friendship ; but they had their foundation in something 
of more vital importance to him.—* He never spake 
of love,’ but love was, nevertheless, the prompter— 
the sole prom; ter of that which he so fervently and 
frequently wrote. He had even hoped that such was 
the case with her—that her glowing expressions had 
their origin in feelings of a more tender, pliable na- 
ture than mere friendship, and that the continuance 
of a correspondence so long maintained, could result 
in nothing short of the accomplishment of that union 
which he so much desired. Such were the most rea- 
sonable of his hopes, and they were but reasonable, 
yet he was doomed to suffer what human expectations 
so often cause us to suffer—the pangs of cruel disap- 
pointment. I need not say how much this disap- 
pointment affected him—how sorely he felt the depri- 
vation of those hopes which had once been the prop 
and consolation of many otherwise gloomy hours— 
how sadly he looked forward to future times—those 
times which he once hoped would give him the heart 
and the hand he so dearly loved, but which now af- 
forded him prospects of a much less cheering nature. 
Time will undoubtedly lessen the grief and mortifi- 


fraught with much mischief in various other respects. 

In the interchange of sentiments efiected by epis- 
tolary correspondence, we are apt to allow ourselves 
much warmth and latitude of expression when speak- 
ing of the noble virtue of friendship, and the many 
subjects of a like nature connected with it. Our ex- 
pressions of good will, and mutual regard for each 
other, are many, and oft repeated, until we imagine 
our affection as pure as that of Damon and Pythias, 
and as capable of enduring death, the pangs of sepa- 
ration from family and triends, and any other tor- 
It need not be said how false is the tounda- 
Adver- 


ments, 
tion of these sentiments in regard to many. 
sity is the touchstone which tries efiectually their 
strength and purity, and which, when it does try 
them, bears witness to the desertion of many of those 


‘who before rallied in numbers, and with enthusiasin, 


around the standard of friendship. 

In corresponding with those of a different sex from 
our Own, we are api to constrtie, as Was the case with 
my triend, such strong expressions of esteem and 
good will as are generally introduced into our com- 
munications, as proceeding more from the aflection of 
love than of friendship—stoical triendship—and the 
indulgence, either by one party or the other, of hopes 
favourable to a matrimonial alliance, is the natural 
consequence. ‘These hopes may be realized, and 
they may not; and in proportion as they are gratiied 
or frustrated, is the good or evil produced by their 
existence. 

I cannot but allow that there is much refinement 
and delicacy of feeling evinced Im an epistolary cor- 
respondence, where the parties are persons distin- 
guished for good sense, and by the possession of well 
cultivated minds. When thus qualified, the benefits 
and enjoyiments arising from a tamiliar inter< hange 
Ssulld 
consider it bordering rather on imprudence, for those 


of sentiments and feelings must be great. 


who have partners to gain for life, to maintain a 


correspondence with those whom they never intend 
to be the objects of their choice, especially when 
they run the risk of cherishing hopes in others 
which thei: own feelings will not allow them to 
gratify; and oceasion the world—so fond is it of 
scandal—to spread abroad rumours of engagements 
never formed, or thought of being formed. For my 
part, when I ranked myself among the young, I should 
as soon have thought of cutting off my head as of 
writing letters to any young lady, except the one to 
! 


ced, and, as it afterwards turned 


It was an old and fa- 


whom I was eng 





out, whom I made my wife. 
vourite maxim of a friend of mine, and one that l 
have long adopted, * Never write to a man when you 
can speak with him,” and I think it is nearly as ap- 
plicable in this case as in the ordinary concerns and 
business of life. A. 





| picturesque village of M , to admire its romantic 
|| situation, and the scenery of its delightful environs ? 
| When I first visited it, I was but a boy—a complete 
‘novice in the study of nature—still I was struck with 
the appearance of the village, and it lingered in my 
young imagination like some remembered picture. 
|, | have since, however, visited it again, with a more 
jxrdent thirst for the sublime and beautiful, and a 
keener perception of the lovely in nature—and as 
‘there is a little story connected, in some measure, 
with the place, I will essay to set it before the ** mind’s 
eye” of the reader. 

It was at the close of a fine day in early spring, 
that my weary horse, with its equaliy fatigued rider, 
ascended the gently-sloping till which commands a 
view of M - On the west and south stretched a 
long chain of mountains, which, with a bold sweep, 

nearly enclosed a beautiful sheet of water, which, cra- 





dled among those green heights, was apparently as 
calm and as blue as the sky it reflected. ‘lo the north 
was seen the swollen current of a stream, winding 
through green meadows, and at iast sending its rapid 
waters, in eddies, for some distance into the lake. 
The drowsy hum of a waterfail was heard, and the 
lingering rays of the setting sun gave a silver tint to 
the spray it formed, which rose like fog, in the dim 
distance. Of the village itself it is almost needless 
to speak: suffice it to say, that its neatly paved and 
,clean streets, its pretty churches, and the uniform 
beauty of its dwellings, have been described by able: 
pens. It was here that I learned the outlines of the 


| following story. 


! Cora Hammond was the only daughter of a worthy 
farmer, who had resided in M—— for many years. 
|He had * growa with its growth, and strengthened 
| With its strength,”’ and trom a young man of limited 
circumstances, to a wealthy and mae pendent gentle- 
jman. It cannot be wondered at that his d vughter was 
be loved, and that, being beloved, she was indulged. 
She was a beauutul girl. ‘To her elegant personal ap- 
pearance were added an excellent education, and all 
jthe accomplishments to which an indulged heiress 


might hope toaspire. Beauty and wealth seldom fail 
But there 


was one who loved her. His was the pure and ardent 


to bring admirers; and Cora had many. 


atlection of youth—it was first, holy love, which he 
fondly deemed met an ardent return in the bosom of 
his ddored. 

Edward Mellen was a student at law—a young man 
of much promise, tine feelings, and a pre possessing 
appearance; and no one could wonder for a moment 
at the flattering preference which he received among 
the suitors of Cora. None doubted that she loved 
him—but whether her love was as pure as his, we 
have yet to show. 

The day at last arrived when Edward was to leave 





M 


study of his profession. 


. for Philadelphia, in order to compiete the 
The days and hours hai 
been counted, when the time should come in whic! 
he was to take leave of the being in whom his whol: 
happimess was centred. He was waiting for the pul 

lic coach, just at twilight, at the village inn; and as 
it Was not exper ted until late in the eve ning, he could 
not avoid spending the intervening time with Cora, 
‘though he had already bade her farewell some halt 
dozen times. 
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It was a beautiful evening—the moon rode calmly tf himself, had been a candidate for the favours of Cora. ward, but he did not deliver me a letter from you. 
through the heaveps, undimmed by a passing cloud.) He was accosted in a sarcastic tone. 


The fragrance of summer flowers came with the| 
breath of every gale, which sighed through the fo-| 
Jiage of the ornamental shrubbery ‘of the lawn! 
of Mr. Hammond, in which Edward and Cora were’ 
walking. It was just the night for a lover, and time’ 
passed swiftly and happily by. ‘The coach-horn, how- | 
ever, at last roused them from their pleasing reverie. | 
Edward drew Cora to his bosom, and placed upon! 
her small white hand a ring as a token of remem-| 
brance, and, after oft-repeated pledges, they parted. 
I imagine that one of their promises was, that they 
would write often—as, for a long time after young) 
Mellen’s departure, letters were found in the letter-! 
box of the post-office of a morning, directed with a} 


delicate female hand, to “ Edward Mellen, Esq. | 


“ Ah, Mellen! have you returned? But, really, 
you look quite forsaken and wo-begone—In faith, 
| your contour is an exact counterpart of Giant Des- 
a -Eer . 
pair, in Bunyan’s Pilgrim's Progress. The village | 
_coquette has jilted you, I'm told, for good. Do you 
jattend the wedding this evening, Edward !” 

** Who is to be married ?"’ asked Mellen, with a fear- 
|ful foreboding fluttering at his heart. 

** Why Cora, to be sure,” replied the other—* and 
egad, J am going. She is about taking for life the 
|fortunate city biped I mentioned to you, while in 
Philadelphia. He is a superficial cockney. and, with 
all Cora’s coquetry, I could heartily wish her a bet-| 
| ter fate.” | 
| A sickness of heart came over Mellen as he parted 


Philadelphia” —apd what enhances the belief express-! from his friend, and as he bent his footsteps towards 


ed above, is the fa#é@F, that, invariably within a week'|bis home, he resolved to leave the village, without | 


after such letters were sent, a neatly-folded package, 
would arrive for Cora. 

Edward Melien was wrapped in a dream of happi-} 
ness. He received, regularly, the communications of 
his beloved girl, which were as regularly answered. 
They breathed the ardour of his attachment—spoke 
of his new acquaintance, his growing eminence, and 
the brightness of his future prospects. Cora’s letters 
at length began to grow shorter, and less affectionate. 
Mellen attributed it at first to haste, and his own heart 
framed a thousand excuses for her. Still he thought 
it strange. The difference in her letters, however, 
was soon more apparent, and rendered him melan- 
choly. He read her first letters over—they were 


far more the index of a warm heart than those which | her cruelty. 


‘ 


she had last written. The ** my dear sir,’ which had 
always formed the introductory line to her epistles, 
had given place to the more common and _business- 
like appellation of * Friend Edward.” At length, 
they ceased altogether. 

He had now two long months to tarry in the city 


previous to the closing of his studies. His compa- 


}calling upon her, whose every emotion, whether of, 
| joy er sorrow, had equaily been felt by himself. 
| As he came opposite the house which contained all 
/that was dear to him in life, he could not help reclin- 
ing for a moment upon the white gate, where so ma- 
iny kind and endearing words had been spoken at 
| parting—where so many reiuctant farewells had been 
‘said. He watched the figures flitting before the win-! 
;dow in the house, and once he imagined he saw the! 
light form of Cora lingering for a moment at the 
window. The idea of having seen his beloved girl 
,changed the current of his feelings. 

| | must behold her once more,” said he.—*' I will 
show her that I feel her unkindness, and appreciaie! 
1 will wish her joy of her husband, and 


pledge her in a glass of wine. I have loved her as | 
never shall love again—and | cannot leave M 
without bidding her at least farewell.” 

| With a palpitating heart he opened the gate, and 
The sere grass rustled in 





walked towards the door. 
. . 
| the yard, and the rose-bushes were bending, flowerless 


and faded, around the summer-house. He paused a) 


Ile informed me that you were flirting with a young 
coxcomb from New-York—and the change in your 
manner of writing could not but induce me to believe 
the report true.” 

* The first part is as false as the alkoran,” inter- 
rupted Cora—** but that I did alter my style a little, 


” 


| is rue—still I only did it, my dear Eaward, to see if 


you would observe it. My feelings were the same— 
and I crave your pardon for my foolish error. We 
girls are always a little vain, you know. The letter 
which I sent by Mr. Benham explained all. He 
pledged himself to deliver it, and even requested the 
favour of being the bearer.” 

* But why,” asked Mellen, * did you cease writing 
entirely? 1 looked for your letters, until disappoint- 
ment was changed into despair, and painful misgiv- 
ings of heart.” 

“ The only reason was, I received so many letters 
from, and had sent so many letters to the post-office 


) here, that it became a familiar topic of village scan- 


dal—so much so, that I resolved to write no more by 
post, and accordingly | apprized you of my intention 
From that time until now, I have 
Mr. Benham brought me 


in my last letter. 
heard nothing from you. 


word that you had no leisure to answer my billet.” 


Gentle reader, | will draw my already extended 
lucubrations to a close. Cora gave her heart and 
hand to Edward Mellen, who is now a distinguished 
and eminent lawyer in the charming village of M—, 
Ilis wife, as I have said, was in person a lovely wo- 
man. That the beauty of her mind, and the sweetness 
of her disposition, surpassed those of her person, 
young Mellen has learned, by long and sweet expe- 


rience. And he feels not a little grateful to the un- 


principled Benham, whose envious disposition threw 
a shadow of sorrow on the sunny path of his young 
affection, teaching him the better to value a prize, 
which had cost hin some pain, and illustrating, to a 
tittle, the truth of the old maxim, that * the bit- 


ter comes before the sweet, and makes the sweet 


nions rallied him upon his melancholy, and endea-) moment, as the thought of faded aflection, nipped in) sweeter.” C. 


voured to remove the depression which preyed upon 
his spirits—but all would not do—the time passed 
heavily away. He had seen one of Cora’s former ad- 
mirers in town, who had informed him that a hand- 
some exquisite, from New-York, was engrossing her 
whole attention. ‘The report, although it was a dag- 
ger to his heart, he could not but believe, when it 
was taken in connexion with her late mysterious 
conduct. 

He lingered out the remainder of the time which he 
was obliged to spend in the city with a joyless heart, 
He re- 
membered how full his heart had been of high-wrought 


and at last set out on his journey to M—. 


anticipations, and ** sugared-suppositions,” when last 


he journeyed upon the road which he was now travel- 


ling—albeit, he was removing farther from the chief 
object of his happiness. 

The fading sun-light was lingering on the far 
mountain-tops, which were faintly reflected in the 
blue lake, when he arrived atM—, He stopped at 
the inn, and leaving the coach, commenced his walk 
home, which was at the farther extremity of the 
village. 

It was in autumn—the yellow leaves were falling 
from the tall poplars which had shaded the neatly 
swept walks from the piercing heat of summer. “ The 
melancholy days had come”’—and they befitted well! 
the gloomy state of his mind. He thought of the 
many delightful walks he had enjoyed with his adored 
Cora—the many hours he had wiled away in her 
sweet company—and they were the “ gall and bitter- 
ness” of his spirit, when the reflection stole upon bis 
mind, that, after all, she was a heartless coquette, and 
had proved inconstant. He was awakened from his 


painful recollections by meeting a friend, who, like|| 


the mid-summer of its bloom, passed athwart his 
mind. The next moment his hand was upon the} 
knocker of the door. A souad of merriment reached | 
him from within. His hand trembled, and he hesi- 
tated. At length he gave a faint knock—the door | 
was opened by a servant, and he was ushered inv | 
the parlour. 
| ‘ Edward Mellen!” was repeated at once, by at 
| least a dozen voices, as he entered, and as many 
friends immediately rose, with extended hands, to 
grasp his own. 

Cora advanced, with hesitating steps, towards him, | 
and gave him her hand. Her soul beamed in her| 
mild blue eyes. 

** Good heavens,” exclaimed Mellen, ** am I de- 
ceived—are you yet Cora Haminond !” 

* Have I then grown so old, that you do not know 
ine?" asked she. “ Judging from your own changed 
appearance, I do not know that I can wonder at your 
surprise. Have you been sick, and have J remained 
ignorant of it!” 

Her tone could not be mistaken—it was that of 
true affection, timidly, but forcibly expressed. Al- 


though her conduct was as yet unexplained, he had, 
in his heart, forgiven her for all the pain she had 
caused him. 

After the company had retired, it need not 
that Edward tarried. Me had encountered nothing 
but kind looks and tender attentions from Cora, and 


he said 


had learned that the story of her marriage was a base 
fabrication. 

| Did you get my last letter, sent by William Ben- 
}ham ?” inguired Cora, as she took her lover's hand, 
‘and looked up archly in his face. 

** I saw Mr. Benham in Philadelphia,” replied Ed 
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PROM A LATE LONDON MAGAZINE. 
THOMAS MOORE, 


Trromas Moore, Esq. is the only son of a respectabk 
merchant in Dublin, and was born May 28, 1780. From 
an epistle to his eldest sister, written from Norfolk, in Vir- 


cinia, in 1803, we have reason to belive that his early years 


| were distinguished by domestic enjoyment and happiness 


Mr. Moore acquired the rudiments of education under 
the late Mr. Samuel Whyte, of Dublin; a gentleman whose 
suay ity of manners and literary attainments were, at that 


Mo re 


discovered such talent in early life as induced his father to 


time, extensively known and duly respected. Mr 


enter him, at theearly age of fourteen,as * student of Trinity 
College, Dublin. Here be became distinguished not oaly 
for the highest literary attainments as a scholar, but asa 
patriot, enthusiastically devoted to the liberty and inde 

In November, 1700, Mr. Moore 


became a member of the Middle Temple; and in the cours+ 


pendence of his country 


of the followmg year he came before the world as the tra 


lator of the “ Odes of Anacreon” mito English verse, with 


notes, Of Uus, is enough to say, that itis sufficiently elerant 


and fascmating ; but,in some parts, the imagination and pas- 


sions of tt writer appear to transgress the limits of a just 


morality I me observation extends, with appr 


truth, avo e of poems, chic ily am ifory, publishe d by 
our author in 1801, under the name of Littl —.,’ In 
reference to these pooms, and his Irish Melodies, Mr. 5! 

ridan said of our author, “ that there was no man who put 
so m of bis heart into his fancy as Tom Moore; that his 


soul seemed as if it were a particle of fire separated from 


t Lack to that source 


the sun, and was always fl hime to 


of light and heat.” 
Being app 


Mr. Moore left Bu mad im the autumn of 1808 


ited registrar to the admiralty at Bermuda, 
but the 
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situation proving, in every respect, unsuited to his temper I by the noble chairman, Mr. Moore, after the applause had | 


of mind, he soon found it expedient to appoint a deputy—| 
through whose malversation he was, some time afterwards, | 
involved in very great difficulties and embarrassments. Be- 
fore returning to England, Mr. Moore visited the United 
States. The opinions which he then formed of the new! 


| subsided, rose, much affected, and returned thanks in the 


| following terms : 


i ** I feel this the very proudest moment of my whole life : | 


|to receive such a tribute from an assembly like this around 
a ‘ 
me, composed of some of the warmest and mauliest hearts | 


world were given to the public in his “ Remarks on the | that Ireland can boast, is indeed a triumph that goes to my | 


Manners and Society of America,” in a work entitled Odes 
and Addresses; the preface to which has been considered 
as not inferior to his poetical compositions. 

On his return to Europe, Mr. Moore married a Miss Dyke, 
a young lady of great personal charms, amiable disposition, 
and accomplished manvers ; and then retired to Bow Wood, 
near Chippenham, to enjoy domestic life, in all the beauty 
He hence became known to the 





and quiet of a rural spot, 
noble possessor of Bow Wood Park, at whose table he is a 
frequent and a welcome guest. 

Of the various productions of Mr. Moore’s pen, none have 
obtained a more deserved or more general commendation 
than bis poem of Lalla Rookh. This, of itself, is sufficient 
fo immortalize his fame, and to place him in the highest 
rank of modern poets. 

Of nearly equal merit, “ The Loves of the Angels” has 
not become so decided a favourite with the public. Our 
readers will recollect that Lord Byron has written on the 
same subject, though without any knowledge by either poet 
of the intentions of the other 

Of his lighter pieces, “the Fudge family,” and the “ Two- 
penny Post Bag,” have found acceptance with the public in 
noordinary degree. 1 hey are amusing trifles, indicating great 
talent and versatility of genius, aud well calculated to amuse 
the fire-side cirele, or to baaish the ennui of a rainy day. 

fu his Memoirs of Captain Rock, Mr. Moore assumes the 

everer and more important duties of a politician ; and has 
traced the evils of his country, its misery, its degradation, 
real source. 


and its crimes, to their Some of its positions 


may be disputable; party feeling may have imparted a 
deeper colouring to its opinions; and the enthusiasm ofa 
generous and patriotic mind may sometimes have hurried 
the writer into less cautious statements—but that it contains 
much sound truth, cannot be denied. 

The Life of Sheridan, and the Epicurean, are the latest 
of Mr. Moore's works, and have both been received by the 
public with acceptance and delig|it; the latter is, at this mo- 
ment, in the full glory of its bigh popularity. 

Mr. Moore is not ouly a poet, but, by his exquisite taste | 
for music, which he has highly cultivated, has often given 
to his own verses all the magic expression of the most per- 
fect harmony. he late Dr. Burney was astonished at his 
musical talents, which he pronounced to be empliatically | 
his own “| 

Mr. Moore is an excellent classical scholar, and partieu- 
tlis 


conversational powers are great; which, united with his 


larly well read in the literature of the middle ages. 


modest and unassuming manners, have opened for him a 
ready and welcome admission into the most elevated circles 
of the polite world. 

The character of Mr. Moore's later poetry 
with his more juvenile productions, has, been thus sketched 
“The soul of his poetry has mi- 


contrasted 


by a very able writer, 
erated into a purer form; and the verse whieh once courted 
admiration by meretricious enticements alone, now steals 
to the heart with a surer interest, by the modesty which 
softens aud consecrates the influence of beauty. He is but 
too prone to run iuto stramed, imecorrect, and even remote 
resemblances; sothat he becomes confused, and sometimes 
even unintelligible, Yet he bas the shill to disguise his in- 
aceuracics in language so elegant, aud melody so lulling, 
that though the fallacy be perceptible to the reader, the 
hearer is almost inevitably deceived. Mr. Moore possesses, 
we think, in an eminent degree, the virtue of peetical spirit— 
When his 


feelings are roused, he pours them out with an eloquent en- 


that excellence which redeems so many faults. 
ergy, which sweeps along as freely as if there were no 
shackles of rhyme or metre to confine its movements.” 

The life of a man of letters is barren in incident; it pro- 
eceds in an even tenour, seldom to-day divering from what it 
was yesterday; and anticipating for to-morrow not more 
We little to add 
to our poct’s biography ; except to record that, on occasion 
of his visit to Ireland, in 1818, a public dinner was given to 


hange or difference. lave therefore, 





him, which was graced by a large assemblage of the most, 
distinguished literary and political characters, the carl of 
His he 





Charlemont in the chal 


| distinction. 


having been proposed |, 


very heart, and awakens there all that an Irishman ought 
to feel, whom Irishmen, like you, have selected for such a 
Were my merits a hundred times beyond 
what the partiality of the noble chairman has invested me 
with, this moment, this golden moment of my life, would far | 
exceed them all. There are some among you, gentlemen, | 
whose friendship has been the strength and ornament, the 
‘ dulce decus’ of my existence; who, however they differ 


from my public sentiments, have never allowed that tran- 
sient ruffle on the surface to impede the progress of the 
deep tide of friendship beneath; men who feel that there is 
something more sacred than party; whose noble natures, 
in the worst of times, would come out of the conflict of pub- 
lic opinion, like the pebbles of the ocean, but more smooth 


| and more polished from its asperities by the very agitation 


ia which they had been revolving. To see them beside me, 
on a day like this, is a pleasure that lives too deep for words. 
To the majority of you, gentlemen, | am unknown; but as 
your countryman, as one who has ventured to touch the 
chords of Ircland’s harp, and whose best fame is made out 
of the echoes of their sweetness—as one whose humble ta-| 
lents have been devoted, and, with the blessing of God, ever 
shall be devoted, to the honour and advancement of his 
country’s name: whose love for that country, even those | 
who condemn his manner of showing it, will at least allow 
to be sincere, and perhaps forgive its intemperance for its 
truth, setting him down as one who loved, not wisely, but too 
well. To most of you, geutlemen, | say | am but thus known; 
we have hitherto been strangers to each other: but may I 
not tlatter inyself, that, from this night, a new era of commu- 
nion begins between us? The giving and receiving of a 
tribute like this, is the very hot-bed of the heart, forcing at 
once all its feelings into the fu.'ness of fruit, which it would 
take years of ordinary ripening to produce; and there is 
nota man of you who has pledged the cup of tk llowship 
this night, with whom { would not claim the privilege of 
grasping by the hand, with all the cordiality of a long and 
well-cemented friendship. 1 couid not say more, if 1 were 
to speak for ages. With a heart full as tlus glass, | thank 
you for your kindness to me, and have the sincere gratifica- 


tion of drinking ail your healths.”’ 
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City Regulations.—In a late number of the Mirror, we! 
took occasion to refer, in very emphatic terms, to that va- 
luable work, Professor Griscom’s Year in Europe. 
was done, not only with a view to recommend a literary pro- 
duction which we think an honour to our country, but to 
give greater effect to some observation; we made in relation 
to public squares. For the information of those who may 
not have had the oppertunity of examining the work, we 
subjoin several extracts from the sixth letter, which is ex- 
clusively devoted to London. It is painful to believe, that 
in many important points, we tall very far short of most of 
the old cities of Europe, notwithstancling many of them 
For the 


‘laring, often odious, defects ia most of the American 


were founded under numerous disadvantages 


towns and cities, and in New-York especially, there is no 
apology—unless, indeed, ignorance may be deemed an 
apology—and we regret that there should be quite so much 
of this ingredient even among our wise men But the great 
evils entailed upon us are to be traced to that foul spirit of 
avarice, which has long been the open reproach, as it is 
the most distinguished curse, of our land. To this may be 
added the notorious, but disgraceful fear, which is shown 
by most members of our deliberative bodies, of giving of- 
fence to their constituents, and therelyy losing their places 
From the influence of avarice ou the one hand—the parent 
of numberless corrupt speculating projects—and the total 
want of independence on the other, arise the larger portion 
of the many misfortunes to which we are constantly a prey. 
The extracts follow: 

** London is thoroughly drained by sewers, notw ithstand- 
ing the general level of the city, and its moderate elevation 
above the river. This has been effected by preserving the 
natural water courses, aud converting t.cm into main sew- 





ers. Not only is the cleanliness of the town thus secured 
but a most valuable convenience is obtained in the private 
accommodations that are indispensable to every house. It 
appears to me to be highly incumbent on the police of 
our American ‘cities, to pay more attention than has yet 
been dene, to the very important object of good draining, 
by subterranean passages, and to supplying the houses with 
an ample quantity of water. The absence of those very 
requisite provisions, is productive of great domestic incon- 
venience, and extremely detrimental to genera! healt} 
New-York is, perhaps, more deficient in those regulations 
than most other towns in the United States, 

“ The beauty of the public squares, and the wide streets 


_which open into them, in the western and northern parts o/ 


This | 


the town, give au ornament and diguity to this metropolis 
which, | fear, our cities will never be able to boast ot, if the 
policy with which they have been planned, and in conform- 
ity to which they are now rapidly extending, should be per- 
sisted in. It is, certainly, a narrow-minded interest which 
converts every twenty-five fect of ground into a building 
lot; and makes no provision for free air, for trees, shrubbe- 
ry, and flowers ; for spaces into which the vivifying light of 
the sun can easily penetrate, and renew the springs of life, 
health, and pleasure. When I consider the plentifulness 
and cheapness of land in New-York and Pennsylvania, in 
connexion with the plans upon which the chief cities o 
those two great states are built, I blush at the parsimony 
with which the ground was so entirely appropriated to 
streets and lanes, as not to leave even a suitable provision 
for markets. ‘The Dutch were, perhaps, excusable in lay- 
ing out the city of New-York as they did; accnstomed, as 
they were, to consider every foot of land as valuable, only 
in proportion to its convertibility into a street, a canal, ox 
a cabbage-ground. But in the foundation of Philadelphia 
it is surprising that William Penn should have been so re- 
gardless of the healthiness and beauty of the city, and the 
convenience of its future inhabitants, as to ordain so small 
a portion of ground to public use. It is not, perhaps, too 
late for the municipal authorities, in a great degree, to re- 
medy this obvious and serious defect in those two cities; 
destined, as they are, for ages, to contend in generous ri 
valship for the commerce, arts, and elegancies of the west- 
ern world. 

“ London contains about seré nly squares, OF Open arcas 
more than twenty of which include from five to ten acres 
each. in the centre is a large space, enclosed with iron 
palisades, planted with shrubbery, and ornamented wiih 
gravel walks. Equestrian statues in bronze are, in several 
of the squares, placed in the centre or side of the enclosure 
A wide pavement connects this enclosure with the foot 
walks, which are very broad, and flagged with large 
smooth stones. The houses around some of the squares 
are nearly uniform; those of the nobility are, in some u 
stances, magnificent ; but, in general, the architecture struck 
me, as being remarkable only for its simplicity 2nd neatness 

“ The royal parks add greatly to the pleasure ov an ex 
cursion through the British metropolis. The brightness ot 
the verdure, the neat training of the trees and shrubbery 
and the canals and bridges, which ave introduced for the 
sake of freshness and ornament, render them the chosen 
promenades of almost every class. Their extent, too, is sul 
ficient for a ride of pleasure The Regent's Park contains 
about four hundred and fifty acres, and Hyde Park nearly 
In the latter is a fine sheet of water, called 
This park is the favourite resort ot 
Hackney coaches arr 


four hundred 
the Serpentine River. 
horsemen and pleasure carriages 
not allowed to enter it.” 





The Harp.—* To tyrant custom all must yield,” but i 
always appeared to us that it was bad taste which banished 
this delightful instrument from polite circles, and imtre 
duced the piano-forte as a substitute. The tones of the 
harp are adapted to the voices of either sex, but when Uy 
chords are swept by the skilful hand of woman, what can 
be more transporting than the mellifluous harmony whic! 
once “ soothed the soul of melancholy Saul?” If we looh 
to the days of antiquity, we find perfection in music as well 
as poetry, and the harp is associated with all the romance 
of feeling—with plumed knights, and lady's love, and the 
slorious achievements of war and chivalry, which the bards 
of old celebrated by its inspiring minstrelsy; aud ther 
how much more graceful is the attitude of the performe: 
when pouring forth the melting harmony of the soul-sub 
duing harp, than when seated in a stiff position, thruammin: 
the ke; s of the piano-forte ’ 
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Mr. Forrest.—We have no pleasanter duty than that of| with m many of his contemporaries but, we believe his dispo- | Mr. Cooper at Drury-lane Theatre, in 1803.—We find, 
paying the honest tribute of praise to talent. We meet it ' sition towards us is rather peaceful than otherwise. His last in the London Monthly Mirror, of Mareh, 1803, the then 
jn all its varieties with a warm welcome, in the plans of the | Yankee is really a literary curiosity, and as we do not like | fashionable publication of the day, the following compli 
statesman—the painter's sketches—the dreams of the poet — | to keep a good thing entirely to ourself, we invite those w ho ment to Mr. Cooper: 


or the skill and courage of the warrior. There is little doubt | are troubled with the /ues to call at our office, and enjoy a “This gentleman’—Mr. Cooper, from the American 

ofthe unprincipled ambition of Napoleon, and yet who can | hearty laugh at the expense of this “ literary leviathan!” | theetres—* has performed at Drury-lane, Hamlet, Mocbeth 
. > . . = ee ot ° = ee a ee aT ¢ 

read his exclamation onthe receipt of the informationof his | paying for the Whistle.” —It is said, that the annuals ad Richard HI. As we have spoken of him at considerable 


defeat at Trafalgar, “1 cannot be every where at the same published in London, for the present year, cost the book. length, at a former period, we do not much lament that we 
time,” without a thrill of admiration’? There is the same cha | ,ojjers more than thirty thousand pounds sterling ! The ex- | have so litte room for that purpose now, Mr. Coope: 
racter in genius in whatever channel the circumstances of the pense of the “ Keepsake” alone, was six thousand—that of | has noble requisites for the profession; he has a very fine 


world compel it to flow. It appears to spring from the | pe « Forget-me-not” nearly as much and the “Bijou” cost Person, a voice of astonishing capacity, and a sound judg 
same source, as all rivers gush up among mountains, how: | about three thousand pounds ! —_* Fools and their money.”’ ment. In each of the characters above-mentioned, he dis- 


ever rock aud piain convert them into the foaming torrent, | 
es - i 5 ‘|| The Meteor whe neatly printed monthly magazine, en- 
or the murmuring rill. Hating heartily, as we do, th 


| titled the “ Meteor,” has been commenced in this city. ‘The 
meanness of canting criticism, we are not always Poser it - . 
| story of the ** Old Indian’’-which bears a close resemblance prs 
to measure every thing we see, and hear, and feel, by the ‘ : style. This we single out as his best achievement. He did 
: , {to the * Lone Indian,” lately copied from one of the Sou- ~- 
standard of cold set rules ; but rather believe that the natu- ¢ 
: ‘ , venirs imto the columns of the Mirror—we have read with 
yally energetic man possesses the prerogative of breaking , 0 
its . : , much pleasure.—R. D. Hart, 278 Broadway, is the pub- 
from the traimmels of common regulation, and of creating 


: _ . 5 at © | lisher of the “* Meteor.” : ; 
new laws for others to obey—new models for others to copy. . = and if he intend to remain in England, he will, vo doubt 


With these sentiments, we sit down to devote a few lines Park Theatre—We were much gratified, on Monday’ become a favourite with the public 

to Forrest. His playing surprises and delights us. We evening, to perceive that a crowded audience had at last Compare the above remarks on Mr. Cooper's Machet) 
had imagined, wheu Kean took his flight across the ocean, been brought together to witness the exertions of Mrs. Slo-) with those which have recently appeared in the London 
that our fine evenimg excitements were to end—that Lear, man; though the selection of the tragedy of The Grecian papers, and what are we to think of either the judgment o1 
Richard, Othello, and all the crowd of spirits whom Shak-| Daughier was, we think, peculiarly unhappy—untiap- the caudour of John Bull - 

speare has conjured into existence, were to shrink back into py both as respects the merits of the play itself, and the lack 
their dusky tombs, and be once more forgotten. But, in of opportunity aflorded for the display of the fine powers ot 
Forrest, we are agreeably disappointed to behold our inti- | Mrs. Sloman. It is one of that class of tragedics where 
wate old frieuds again. Lear yet lingers raving upon)| * Passion sleeps, and declamation roars.” 

Jife’s restless scene; the crooked-back tyrant stalks before 


| fixes her terms at fitty thousand frances, with permission 
us in all his native, deep-toned hypocrisy ; and Macbeth, in|! . : lia sci oe ; i ; . : , 
. cident in the course of the performance, is the talling of the | for wwo months retirement.” The Journal des Debats adds 


played great ability, and exhibited some originality of man 
ner, The dagger scene of Macbeth, and the scene sub 


sequent to the murder, were performed in a most masterly 


many other things so well as to merit distinguished notice ; 
but we have not room to point them out. On the whole, be 


is a valuable actor; his faults are easily to be corrected 





Signorina Garcia. —The Journal des Debats, of January 
12th, states, that “ Signorina Garcia is anxiously solicited 
to take the place inthe Grand Opera of Paris, which 


M'me Damoreau Cinti will leave vacant. The Signorina 
It is duil, heavy, and turgid; and the most agreeable in- 


his own vacillating villany, yet protracts the enormities of 


uilt, and the tortures of remorse. Of Forrest’s range of drop-scene at the close of every act, when the audicnce— | « She could pot be more reasonable ; and if the managers 
guilt, e a > » 


with wonderful unanimity—rush trom their seats, like 50) go , : ac 
: : vot hasten to accede to | . wil 2 ” 
parts, we have not room for observation—but we cannot | bc e in ake A Ome teenie niet me 50 GOCE OD Nar Careee, Italy will be glad ¢ 
glect ! ssent f Macbeth Frid Feb ee eee eee partey ’ paaeng offer them.”” On the I4th of January “ she was to have ap- 
neglect his representation of Macbeth on Friday, Februa-| given by Mrs. Sloman with good “emphasis and discre- ’ . , 
ry 29th. The character of Macbeth is a difficult one, but ~4 gorse rd P peared at the Grand Opera, for the benefit of an old friend 
y ne 1 tion,” but, as a whole, it is her worst performance, Mi M. Galli, and great curiosity was excited amongst all th 
friendly to the developement of talent, when the actor pos- || Je d Meluncti ic aliian iis litaenied allan M. : g vows gst al 
ervis played Melencihon. ays Appear dilettanti to witness her debu!. She was to have performed 
sorry for Mr. Jervis when he attempts tragedy—and Mr 
Jervis, being a sensible man, is, we dare say, equally sorry 
for the audience. In this case, the feeling is reciprocal. 
talize. His bursts of tN pauses of irresolution—the Not so with Mr. Reed, who played the tyrant Dionysius 
g f his fear—and the sweeping a or. . : . ' he . Se , 
pope a eaiacal ae eel | The feelings of the audience are, probably, much about the | of the “great literary giant of Scotland 
e ; air—were zive rce and fee , — 
ey I 5 ehing whic || same ; but Mr. Reed has no sympathy in common with Brian Boroighme.—E. M. Marden has just publisted 


annot fail to rank his name among the fi his es- 

cane . nong the first of his profes-| || them, but appears on the most perfect good terms with him-  ¢his popular ueclo-drama 

sion. Disimterested readers, or tuose who have not wit-'! popes . 
self. His exertions, as the tyrant, were very great, but 


nessed his successful representations, may censure us fo 
rane F y , ‘ fc feuded to prove the syundness of his lungs more satistacto- || 
enthusiasm ; butwhen we see one so young, with 
SG, Wenewt Che an jrily than the soundness of his judgment. His manner, too, 


of long study and laboured observation, mating w . | - . 
§ dae ting with the jot showing his teeth, when he means to look diabolical, has Tea.—The London Medical Society has pronounced t) 


sesses the necessary requisites; and on this evening it was 
sustained in a manner that would have delighted the won- |) 
derful poet whose name it is, of itself, suflicient to immor- 


Semiramide, in an Opera of that name, by Rossini 


Portrait of Waller Scott.—Mr Campbell, No. 5 Are 
has recently published a finely finished lithographic 5 





Mr. Hubard.—This gitted young geutleman—hitheit 
known as Master Hubard—has returned to this city 


ghest players of the age, substituting the impulse , 4 
hi aa ¢i ‘ os feel P z pulses of| |, a very anti-tragic eflect. Barry and Woodhull were more) tea raised in the Brazils to be equal to the finest hysou 
taste and the inspiration of true feeling, for the imp p~ |! ’ 
— ' 8 c mprove- than respectable, as Evander and Philotas. The comic 
> of experience and the mancuvres o we . 
apents 4 art, we confess | singing ot Mr. Sloman, between the play and farce, com- 
ourselves ready to extend the hand of welcome for his en- 


Life of Columbus.—The first volume of Irving's Life o 


‘ml ‘ . } . 
|| pletely recruited the spirits of the audience, and put them | Celumbus will be published in this city in a few day 





couragement. His readings are judicious, and the evident | all in good humour again. The greatest treat of the even- | =~ 
° . - S5° » . 
esult of a five sense of the beautiful and the ; 
result ‘ natural ; ing, however, was Mrs, Sloman, as Liseffe, in the interest- MARRIED, 


nnd he exhibits, at different periods, a majesty and grace | . ’ ‘ . - 
and pi is nd I ° yy sae grace mg little melo-drama of the Serjeant’s Wife. ‘The first part On the 28th ultimo, at New-Rochelle, bw the Rew. Vy 


| was quite delightiul. There is a sweetness in the tones Wickham, William Leggett, Esq. of this city, to Miss Plies 
Waring, youngest daughter of Jonathan Waring, Esq. © 


which, with his other qualifications, place the wreath o 


ame immediately within his crasp. | 
ene Ome y ‘I and maauer of Mrs, Sloman, in common conversation, that 


Chere was poetry in the voice and attitude in which he said | we have rare ly heard equalled, and is so essentially diile- the forme z gee . 
On the 20th ult. at Poughkeepsie, by the Rev. C. C. Cuy 





—— ‘Ere the bat hath flown } edd « ry i . " 
aes clitamsed Biches aun te “ghee . ae rent from the measured dignity of her voice and accent in ler, Mr. Albert Gregory to Miss Jane, daughter of Mi 
The olen nt ley .dne- =e a a aril $s summons tragedy, that it is, at first, difficult to believe it proceeds Jolin A. Low 
e shard-born beetle with bis drowsy hum ¥ y . 
a ee ee *. ' trom the same person. It is only in Portia and Lisette Iu this city, on the 26th ult. by the Rev. Dr. Milnor. My 
Hath rung night's yawning peal, there shall be done a4 ; th 
A deed of dreadful note.” that we have heard those tones, and it is those two parts James Gillender, jun. to Miss Caroline Higgins. 
which have ailorded us the most unalloyed pleasure. The Ou the 25th ult. by the Rev. Dr. Browulee, Mr. Thon 
A I 4 
But in saying that Mr. Forrest has already arrived at’ scene where, through © chink in the wall, she views the « J. M’Connell to Miss Lettice Hum: 
. - ° ‘ aul, i¢ as- o “* 
unquestioned excelleuce, we do not say he is at the “ zenith On the 26th ult. by the Rev. Dr, Spring, Mr. Chai 


sessination of old Cartouch, was a terrible picture of the | p4j))pure to Miss Jane J. Greenard 


vw his glory.” Nature has done h for hi ire ' 
of his glory. nag « ie de eters 1 for him, but natur¢ sensations which may be supposed to thrill the bosom ot On the Sd inst. by the Rev. Dr. Milnor, Captain Hh 
eannot do all e has climbed above the multitude—bu . . . "We : ; 

we ee ! : ‘ multitude tan unprotected female in the act of witnessing a midnight W. liamsdell to Miss Charlotte Durnett 


there are heights yet above him, on which his eve should , . 
~ ¢ - , murder; but even this, we think, was exceeded by her ef 


be fixed, [he histrionic field is not a narrow one. DIED, 
forts to conceal her agitation, when questioned, next morn- ; - 

On the 1%b ult. ofa severe and painful illness, which w 

—: borne with Christian fortitude, in the Lith year of his a 
pieces of female acting we have ever seen. Mrs. Hackettand pjeloyed and ester 


‘There are delicate touches to fall upon the chords oi ‘ 
ing, by the murderer. It was one of the most powerful 
feeling, by which the sensitive soul may be awakened to 7 
ved by all who knew hun, Edward M 
Mr. Placide were cagital as a termagant wife and he n-peck- Daniel, only son of the late ¢ aptain Edward Daniel, of t 


‘ In correctness of d 


deep emotions, and the very mind marked by impressions | 
not to be effaced by tume. Lu the variety of human pas- 


; 4 ed husband—partic@larly the latter; he was, in trath, a fine © 
sions, much is to be observed and imitated, and Mr. For- . 


illustration of the effects of the reins of domestic govern. U0", be Was vot surpassed by any youth of his age. Mis vi 
tues are tudelibly engraven on the hearts of his triene 


eportment and virtuous dispos 


rest will excuse the liberty we take in urging him to un- . 
{ee é Bm ment being in the hands of the gentler sex. He looked as . 
wearied perseverance Ambition is honourable, when tt , On the 2sth ult. Mrs. Lucy, wife of Francis O 
i he had not av atom of soul, and even his body seem 1 48 
‘ ete 


aece 


does no rieve with the rights and happines . others ; ' 
wet Eateries ane Spe nd happiness of others ; | 64 shrunk within its usual dimensions. We trust Mrs. Slo-'|) “Qn th sult. Mr. David Hawthorn, aved 21 
and it is by the exertions of such men that the thea- = , . , - nm, aged 21 ye 
. “ ‘ man will speedily make another engagement at this theatre Un the ist inst. Mrs. Sarah Furman, aged 69 yeu 
tre is to be rendered a proper schoo! for mankind, and that e : a — 
She came ata most ualucky time, when the pockets of the On the Ist ust. Mr. James T. Jackson 


new paths will be struck out for the candidates of future 
vears to follow 


public in general, aud the frequenters of the Park in parti On the 2d inst, Mr. Aaron Douglas, aged 48 years 
On the 2d inst. Mr. Benjamiu Pell, aged 75 years 


ena asain | cular, had been drained by the unexampled combination ‘ 
John Neal.<T ; On the Sd inst. Mrs. Maria R. Valeatine 
ohn Neal.—The editor of the Yankee still continues to of talent in English opera. We hope her next appearance On the Sd inst. Mr. Heary Watkinson, aged 52 ye 
‘ « s , ay Fy yi a 
bite his thumb” at the whole editorial fraternity. He has | will be under happier auspices, and we fee] sure that every The city inspector repe rts the ds ths of one hundred 
yi simu ’ tt. a “utiis Of o junc sa 
exhibited severe pugnacious symptoms in his controversies | new representation wil] tend to increase her fame Pew & perzous during the past weck 
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THE NEW-YORK MIRROR, AND LADIES’ LITERARY GAZETTE. 





POETRY. 





YOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
SONNET TO HOPE. 


Hope! I have been thy votary long, and still 
Delight to revel in thy sunny beam, 
Lulling my cares in Fancy's fairy dream;— 
Yet oft dark fantasies my bosom fill ; 
And, as thy cheering lustre fades, a chill 
Comes o’er my sinking soul—a flitting gleam 
Of horrid images, of forms that seem 
The pageantry of death; and with a thrill 
Of agony, I sue to thee again. 
Star of the desolate! without thy light, 
This life were but a pilgrimage of pain, 
And all its flowers would perish with a blight: 
‘Tis thine to spread earth’s desert with a bloom— 


And lead the trusting soul to worlds beyond the tomb! P. ' 





FROM THE TELEGRAPH. 
SONNET TO DESPAIR. 


Death's satellite! dread vampire of the mind, 
That feedst upon its living energies, 
Bligiting, with fell sirocco breath, the ties 

That blend in unison with human kind: 

These fragile forms (while reason stays confined) 
To thee are subject, when their destinies 


Have cast them on the world; Hope shrieking flies 


Before thy steps, nor casts a ray behind 


Insatiate monarch of the desolate! 


Thou hast a conqueror yet, thy steel-wrought chain, | 


Corroding on the heart that bears its weight, 
The imprisoned spirit bursts its bonds in twain, 
And soars triumphant o'er relentless Fate, 


When Madness wraps her mantle round the burning brain! 


P. 





FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
ON THE DEATH OF MRS. E. M. S. 


When I beheld thee last, 

Thou wert all life, and bloom, and loveliness; 
Thine eye's bright beam spoke of unclouded hopes ; 
Thy lingering smile seemed the proud light of day 
Melted to evening's pensiveness. For thee, 

The many charms which youth and beauty give 
Were tempered with the purity of mind— 

The sweet intelligence that always shone 

Iy thy soft “ ways of pleasantness’’—with wit 





So sportive, yet so gentle, that 'twas like 

The animating glow of some rich stream 
Dancing in moonlight—and thy mild mien 

With tenderness so fraught, that I did love 

To watch its kindly spreading influence, 

Amidst thy social scenes. While yet a bride, 

I saw thee, Emma, at thy home, where all 

Thy virtues and endearments centered. Like 

A sweet and lovely star, thy beams were shed 
Around thee, enlivening all the ties 

Affection loves to nurture, 1 did hope 

Still in thy memory to be fondly held; 

To find returned the cherished love which glowed 
Within my breast !—but, Emma, thou art gone! 
Gone to the grave, while all life’s budding hopes 
Were round thee twined—and while the rose of youth 
Yet mantled on thy cheek. Then, fare thee well! 
rhe eloquence of grief cannot recall 

Thee back to life ;—yet thy gamilitude 

Will oft be traced with tearful interest, 

In thy lovely child. Oh sweet memento‘ 
To a fond father’s love she will be dearer, 
E’en for a mother’s loss. —And thou loved one— 
Though the last change has come upon thy brow, 
And death’s chill hand hath left his impress there— 
Thou, in thy wonted loveliness, shalt still 

Be shrined in memory ; and when my thought: 
By wandering fancy led, shall visit scenes 

And days gone by, thy image will appea 

Unto my spirit bright and beautiful, 

As a reflected form upon the waves 

When gentle zepbyrs heave them 








| 
| 
| 
| 





Mary. 


FROM THE LONDON IMPERIAL MAGAZINE. 


INCOMPREHENSIBILITY OF JEHOVAH. 
Canst thou, by searching, find out God? Canst thou find out 


the Almighty unto perfection ?—Job, xi. 7. 


Hiero, in one of the conversations with Simonides, asked | 
that philosopher his opinion with regard to the nature and 
| Attributes of the Deity. The latter desired one day’s time | 
| to consider of it. The next day he asked two; and went on) 
| increasing in the same proportion. 
| him to give his reasons for these delays, he confessed that 
| the subject was above his comprebension, and that the | 
|more he reflected, the more obscure it appeared to him, 


How can I comprehend my God, 
Who cannot analyze the flower, 
That sheds its sweetness all abroad, 
And gaily decks yon silver bower? 
Light, ether, water, colours, fire, 
Have powers unsung—have paths untrod 
By sage’s toot—by poet's lyre : 
Who then can comprehend his God ? 
A blade of grass, a grain of sand, 
Have whys or wherefores dark as night; 
And shall | hope to understand 
The Eternal Mystic One aright? 
I feel the wind, I see the tide, 
I mark the quivering maguet well ; 
But whence unpelled, or where supplied, 
Or how attracted, none can tell! 
The stars, the sun, the sea, the wind, 
The florid earth, the air, 
Puzzle the sage’s mighty mind, 
T’ explore the vast arcana there 


Then who can fathom His profound 
Or rise to God's eternal throne? 

His essence man can vever sound, 
Or soar the altitude unkuown. 


Yon painted insect on the wing, 

As soon might understand the globe, 
As man define th’ kternal King, 

Or sound the depth that batiled Job 


What hangs on every coming day 
1 do not know, | cannot see ; 

And can | hope to know—ah, nay '— 
Who dwells in all Eternity! 


The melodies that strike my ear, 
Yon landscape pictur’d on my eye 
Are mysteries I canuot clear, 
Nor can the learned light supply ' 


With finest tact of human wit, 
Who can decipher mortal man? 
I for my spirit’s portrait sit, 
Let Locke or Malebranche sketch the plan! 


Then who can trace the Eternal Cause ? 
Though Newton, Bacon, Milton try; 
Mortals, it is beyond your laws, 
Here ye are blind as well as [! 


But humble minds can at his feet 
Adore and pray, delight and wait 

God’s presence in his temple meet, 
While sages stand without the gate 


That love-reflecting gospel-glass, 
The mirror where His mind is shown 
Though clear to babes—is yet, alas! 
To proud philosophy unknown! 


A BACHELOR LEADS A MERRY LIFE. 





4 VERSE OF AN OLD SON« 


A bachelor leads a happy life, 
Few who wed live better; 

A man will live well with a very good wite 
But the puzzle is, how to get her. 

There's very good wives and very bad wives 
There's wives this, that, and the other; 


The prince pressing | 


FROM THE NATIONAL GAZETTE. 


| And the people of this place say, that at certain seasons, 


i beautiful sounds are heard from the ocean.—May. Voy. 


Lonely and wild it rose, 
That strain of solemn music from the sea; 
As though the bright air trembled to disclose 
An ocean mystery. 


Again, a low sweet tone, 
Fainting in murmurs on the listening day, 
Just bade the excited thought its presence own, 
Then died away. 


Once more the gush of sound, 
Struggling and swelling from the heaving plain 
Thrilled a rich peal triumphantly around, 
| And fled again. 
Oh, boundless deep! we know 
Thou hast strange wonders in thy gloom concealed, 
Gems, flashing gems, trom whose unearthly glow 
Sunlight is sealed : 





And an eternal spring 
Showers her rich colours with unsparing hand, 
Where coral trees their graceful branches fling 
O’er golden sand! 


But tell, O restless main ! 
| Who are the dwellers in thy world beneath ? 
That thus the watery reaim cannot retain 
| The joy they breathe ! 





| Emblem of glorious might! 

Are thy wild children like thyself arrayed? 
Strong in immortal and unchecked delight 
| Which cannot fade? 


Or to mankind allied, 

Toiling with wo, and passion’s fiery sting ; 

Like their own home, where storms or peace preside 
As the winds bring! 


HH Alas for human thought! 

How does it flee existence worn and old, 

To win companionship with beings wrought 

} Of finer mould ! 

| ‘Tis vain—the reckless waves 

Join with loud revel the dim ages flown, 

| But keep each secret of their hidden caves 
Dark and unknown 





CaLioP! 





‘ NEW MUSIC, 


“ Oh! no, we never mention her” —a ballad, from Bayley’s 

| Melodies of various nations, arranged for the piano forte, 
with accompaniments; composed and sung by Abraham 
Taylor.—Engraved, printed, and sold, by E. Riley, 29 
Chatham-street. 


| Oh no! we never mention her— 
j Hler name is never heard; 
| My lips are now forbid to name 
That once familiar word. 
From sport to sport they hurry me 
To banish my regret; 
| And when they win a smile of me, 
| They think that I forget. 


They bid me seek in change of scene 
| The charms that others see; 





l But were I in a foreign land, 

| They'd find no change in me. 

i| ’Tis true that | behold no more 
rhe valley where we met; 

i 1 do not see the hawthorn tree— 

But how can I forget? 

| They say that she is happy now 


i The gayest of the gay ; 
Chey hint that she forgets her vow— 
| I heed not what they say. 
Like me, per haps, she struggles with 
Each feeling of regret; 
| But if she loved as I have loved, 
She never can forget. 
| 
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And as for those wives that will scold all their lives, Spruce-streets, directly opposite the Park, by Daniel Fan 


I'd sooner wed Adam’s grandmother 


shaw.—Terms, Four Dollars per annum, payable in anlvanc+ 








